
No appointment necessary 

Counselors begin 
pre-registration 


Pre-registration for the fall se¬ 
mester is underway and will go 
through Aug. 19, said Thomas 
Tooker, director of guidance and 
counseling. 

To pre-register, a student 
should “bring himself to the 
counseling office in Jenkins Hall” 
anytime between 8 a. m. -4:30 
p.m. “and we will take care of the 
rest,” Tooker explained. 

Some majors, however, have 
specific weeks designated for 
pre-registration. The two coun¬ 
selors who have specified times 
are Mickey Lacefield and Robert 
Cullins. 

Six other counselors available 
to assist students with pre-regis¬ 
tration are Sheron Lacefield, L.A. 
Barnes, Tooker, Eugene Long, 
Mary Peddy and Verna Martin. 

Students majoring in the fol¬ 
lowing technology programs are 
to pre-register with counselor 
Mickey Lacefield at the Tech¬ 
nology Center. 

They are: 

Electronics and Air Condition¬ 
ing, March 28-April 1; Dental 
Assisting, Dental Hygiene, Resp¬ 
iratory Therapy, April 12-15; 
Vocational Nursing, Medical Lab, 
X-Ray Technology, April 18-22; 
Graphic Communications, Oph¬ 
thalmic Dispensing, April 25-29. 

Due to an extended high school 
recruiting schedule, Lacefield will 
not be available March 23 and 
March 29. 

He will also be out of the office 
during the noon hour each day 
except for individual appoint¬ 
ments, Tooker said. 

Students may pre-register with 
counselor Cullins between 8 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. on Monday, Wednes¬ 
day and Friday. On Tuesday and 
Thursday, Cullins does not report 
to work until 1 p.m., Tooker said. 


Spring break 

will be 
April 4-11 

Students will get a break from 
the daily routine of classes begin¬ 
ning Monday. 

The eight-day spring break 
falls the week before Easter and 
will include the following Monday 
for day students. 

Evening classes will meet as 
scheduled April 11, according to 
Administrative Vice President I. 
L. Friedman. 

The Monday after Easter is 
given to day students so they 
won’t have to drive back to 
college on holiday-crowded high¬ 
ways, says Friedman. 


Majors scheduled to pre-reg¬ 
ister with Cullins at his office in 
the counseling center are: 

Fashion Merchandising, Rec¬ 
reation Leadership and Sports 
Facilities Management, March 
28-April 1. Petroleum Technology 
and Mid-Management, April 18- 
22; Law Enforcement, April 25- 
29. 

The dates for late pre-regis¬ 
tration are May 2-6. 

Beginning May 9, two coun¬ 
selors will be on duty until 8:30 
p.m. to assist night students with 
pre-registration. 

A pre-registration session 
could take from 15 minutes to one 
hour, or “as long as it takes to do 
it right,” explained Tooker. 

Appointments are only made 
for out-of-town students who have 
a specific date to visit the 
campus. 

Tooker says “pre-registration 
isn’t a necessity,” but “the 
earlier one pre-registers, the 
earlier he can register in the 
fall.” 

Pre-registering “enables a stu¬ 
dent to make long range goals by 
setting up the courses he needs,” 
he explained. And it enables the 
counselors to know “how many 
people are signing up so the 
teacher load could be adjusted to 
meet the demand.” 

Although a student may see 
any counselor he chooses, it is not 
necessary that he see the one he 
has seen before. 

Tooker urges “everyone who 
plans to come back to TJC in the 
fall to pre-register as soon as 
possible.” 



Got a carrot? This rabbit, a doe known as 
Twinkle Nose, seems to ask. Twinkle Nose is 
owned by staff photographer Ellen Morgan of 
Waco who raises rabbits as a hobby and sells 


Mid-Management majors 


DECA winners give trophy to college 


Two freshmen will donate to 
the college the trophy they won 
from the Junior Collegiate Dis¬ 
tributive Education Clubs of 
America. 

The mid-management majors 
Todd Lyon of Cedar Hill and Rick 
Curry of Tyler placed fourth in 
advertising at the 10th annual 
state leadership conference in 
Fort Worth. 

Lyon said giving the trophy to 
the college “will hopefully moti¬ 
vate people to get into DECA next 
year.” 


The pair ranked fourth of 17 
junior colleges competing in the 
advertising category. Thirty-one 
junior colleges attended the con¬ 
ference. 

With no previous experience in 
advertising, Lyon and Curry used 
displays, posters and a lecture 
presentation to promote super¬ 
market sales for a fictitious insect 
repellent strip “Bug Off.” 

They completed the project in 
three weeks. 

Curry and Lyon represented 
the Tyler Better Management 



DECA winner Ricky Curry, left, displays fourth 
place trophy. His partner Todd Lyon is on 
right. (Staff photos) 


Club, TJC’s DECA chapter, spon¬ 
sored by Elmer Hyden, assistant 
director of TJC’s technical divi¬ 
sion. 

Lyon also entered fashion mer¬ 
chandising and human relations 
categories. 

Lyon is employed at Guys and 
Dolls and United Parcel Service 
and Curry works for Brookshire’s 
Food Stores. 

1,000 students 
need to submit 
health records 

More than 1,000 students need 
to fill out immunization records, 
says college nurse Vivian Young. 

“All the students have to do is 
to come by my office, J-103, fill 
out the form, and have me 
notarize it.” Young will be in her 
office from 8 a. m. -noon and 
1-4:30 p.m. daily. 

She said 1,044 students are 
delinquent in filling out the 
immunization forms given them 
at registration. 

Of these 1,016 students have no 
immmunization records and 28 
others are outdated. Of these, 300 
have been notified at least once in 
writing, she said. 

The state requires each college 
student to have had a diphtheria 
and tetanus immunization within 
the last 10 years. 

“If there are any questions I 
will be glad to answer them,” 
said Young.* 

She emphasizes there is no 
charge for the procedure. 
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Out-of-town money? Banks do cash checks 


By JIM WILSON 

Five of six banks in Tyler will 
cash an out-of-town check for 
students for fees ranging from 50 
cents to the price of a long-dis¬ 
tance telephone call. 

The five that cash checks on 
out-of-town banks are Southside 
State Bank, Tyler Bank and Trust 
Company, Peoples National 
Bank, Citizens First National 
Bank and Heritage National 
Bank. 

The sixth, national Security 
Bank, does not cash out-of-town 
checks. 

The survey of Tyler banks also 
showed their policies on opening 
accounts, special service ac¬ 
counts, overdrawn accounts and 
establishing credit. 

Cashing checks ^ 

On cashing out-of-town checks, 
Southside assistant cashier Randy 
Smith said students with a cur¬ 
rent TJC ID and driver’s license 
can “cash anything up to $50 in 
the drive-in window. 

“Anything over that can be 
cashed inside with an officer’s 
approval. We charge 50 cents for 
non-accounts to cover our ex¬ 
penses.” 

Tyler Bank and Trust Company 
“a standard fee if the person 


doesn’t have an account—50 
cents per check,” says Charles 
Hall, senior vice-president and 
cashier. 

Peoples National Bank “will 
cash an out-of-town check at no 
charge except for possibly a long 
distance phone call or unless the 
check has to be sent for collection. 
Then it is a percentage of the 
amount,” said Betty Mallory, 
vice president in charge of per¬ 
sonnel. 

Citizens First National will be 
“glad to handle it” if a student 
can have his hometown bank 
advise and guarantee us pay¬ 
ment, says Vice-President Lee 
Neill Jr. 

“Ordinarily we charge 50 cents 
for non-customers. A simple way 
would be to transfer some money 
to our bank,” he added. 

“Students with out-of-town ac¬ 
counts will have a hard time 
cashing a check at Heritage 
National,” says Michael L. Du- 
frain, vice president and cashier. 
“We do make exceptions if 
someone really needs the money. 
We charge $1 if we cash it.” 

National Security Bank will not 
cash an out-of-town check, unless 
the student knows a bank em¬ 
ployee who will endorse it. 

“The only checks we generally 




cash are in town payroll checks. 
But if the student knows someone 
who has an account in our bank 
who will endorse it, we will cash 
it,” said operations officer 
Dianne Davis. 

All banks agree it would be 
wise to open an account in a Tyler 
bank. They agree it is a good way 
to start credit, it is a source of 
identification and if an account 
gets fouled up the student is 
closer to it. 

And the biggest advantage, of 
course, is a merchant will more 
readily cash an in-town check. A 
simple phone call can verify your 
account. 

Starting accounts 

Opening a checking account in 
a Tyler bank is easy. A $100 
balance is required to open a 
checking account at Citizens First 
National and Heritage. Twenty- 
five dollars is required at National 
Security to open. Peoples Nat¬ 
ional has a $50 minimum. No 
minimum is required to open at 
Southside and Tyler Bank and 
Trust. 

To open a checking account a 
student should bring money, an 
ID, Social Security card and a 
Texas driver’s license to a short 
interview session. 

Banking hours 

Lobby hours for all banks 
except Heritage are 9 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., Monday through Thursday. 
Fridays lobbies are open 9 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. reopen at 3:30 p.m.- 
5:30 p.m. 

Heritage is open 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 

Drive-in hours for all but 
Heritage are 9 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
re-open at 3:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Heritage’s drive-ins are open 
7:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 

National Security and Heritage 
banks are open Saturdays 9 
a.m.-noon. 

Heritage also has a 24-hour 
teller named “George” which 
gives service any time, DuFrain 
said. 

“A card similar to a plastic 
credit card and a four-digit, 
access number are issued to the 
customer opening the 24-hour- 
‘George’ account. These are nec¬ 
essary to receive money from 
‘George.’ Then simply follow the 
instructions on ‘George.’ which is 
on the south side of our building. 
It’s fairly efficient and becoming 
more and more reliable.” 

Normally there is a three- 
month wait for a “George” card, 
but for Tyler residents there is 
really no delay, says DuFrain. 
Special accounts 
Some banks have a special 
service account. 

National Security has a special 
account with a service charge of 
10 cents a check and no maximum 
9:30-5:30 & evenings by appt. 592-2434 j number of checks. The account 

holder purchases his own checks 


The 
Bridal 
Affair 

“A Complete Wedding 
Store for Tyler” 
Everything for the Bride 
Special Occasion Dresses 

• LINGERIE ft FOUNDATIONS 

• SHOES. JEWELRY ft GLOVES 

• BRIDAL ACCESSORY ITEMS 

• BRIDAL INFORMATION, BOOKS S 
MAGAZINES 

• INVITATIONS B PAPER ITEMS 

• SHOWER ACCESSORIES 

• BRIDESMAID a GROOMSMEN GIFTS 

• TUXEDO RENTALS 
and much more! 

Complete Catering 
and 

Floral Arrangements 

call or come by! 

Olde English Village 



Citizens First National has a 
special account with no minimum 
balance required, 10 cents a 
check with no service charge. 

Tyler Bank and Trust’s student 
account has a service charge of 10 
cents a check. 

Peoples National exacts no 
service charge from students 
whose parents have accounts at 
the bank. 

Southside offers a special ac¬ 
count with 10 cents per check 
charge and a 15-check maximum. 
A student writing many checks 
might find this account imprac¬ 
tical because of high service 
charges. 

Overdrawn accounts 

Previous arrangements can be 
made for overdrawing at most 
Tyler Banks. 

At Tyler Bank and Trust pre¬ 
vious arrangements can be made 
but ther is no automatic over¬ 
draw. 

“We have a $5 charge normally 
when an account is overdrawn 
and then 50 cents a day there¬ 
after,” says Hall. 

Peoples bank allows customers 
who handle their accounts well to 
overdraw but charges $2 to 
discourage them. 

At Southside, if no previous 
arrangements are made, there is 
a $2 per check charge. 

Citizens has a $5 charge for 
insuffieicnet funds unless pre¬ 
vious arrangements are made. 

Heritage notifies the customer 
and then pays the check. 

“At National Security we allow 
six and then we begin watching 
the account,” Davis explained. 
“If we get 12 we close the 
account. If a customer overdraws, 
a notice is sent and there is a 4 
charge. Arrangements can be 


made for overdrawing il you have 
a savings account. 

Establishing credit 

Building up personal credit is a 
problem young people face. Yet 
most business ask to see a credit 
card to cash checks. 

Officials at all banks admit 
establishing credit is difficult. 

“Basically the only thing is to 
purchase something, a car or TV 
or an installment loan,” Davis at 
National Security said. “There’s 
no way to obtain credit besides to 
simply purchase something in your 
name.” 

It is possible to get credit 
through a savings account, Du¬ 
Frain of Heritage explains. This is 
done actually by borrowing 
money from one’s savings ac¬ 
count and paying it back. 

“Or if you are earning an 
income and maintaining a check¬ 
ing account without any prob¬ 
lems, we can then build some 
credit through loans.” 

A letter of recommendation 
from a student’s banker to a 
credit card company could help 
build credit, says Neill of Citizens 
First National. 

“Really, as a student I don’t 
see how you build credit. Until 
you are on your own it’s kind of 
difficult,” Neill said. 

Hall of Tyler Bank and Trust 
says a major credit card can be 
obtained. 

The parent of the student can 
make arrangements through the 
bank with a credit card company. 
A letter of guarantee is signed 
which guarantees all indebted¬ 
ness. 

Smith at Southside adds that it 
may be helpful “if you are from 
out of state to get a Texas driver’s 
license to ease check cashing.” 


Phi Theta Kappa invites 
forty-six students to join 


Forty-six students have been 
invited to join the Alpha Omicron 
Chapter of Phi Theta Kappa. 

Initiation for new members will 
be April 19 at Wyatt’s Cafeteria’s 
Fairlawn Room. 

Sponsor Lena Exum says those 
eligible for membership are 
Charles Wayne Barton, Denise 
Elaine Beard, John B. Beckworth, 
Michael Louis Brasel, Doyle Eu¬ 
gene Broom, Jeanne Annette 
Clark, Malinda Lee Clark, Carol 
Denise Cox, Marion Darrell Ellis, 
Jacqueline Rene Evans» and 
Deborah Kaye Fuller. 

Also John Stephen Hardy, 
Kathleen E. Herrington, Billy 
Earl Hibbs, Diana Marie Howes, 
Jenny Lou Johnson, John Howard 
Julian, Elizabeth Ann King, Nan- 
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cy Sue Kuykendall, John Tracy 
Leard, Deborah Ann McDonald, 
Charles Craig Michie and Ellen 
Kay Miller. 

Others are Gregory Gardner 
Miller, Bradley T. Mitchell, Ar- 
don Edward Moore III, Philip 
Morton Mount, Diane Elizabeth 
Narlo, Gloria Dianne Nichols, 
Donald Anthony Noakes, Ronald 
Charles O’Dell, Samuel Lee 
Parker, Mark Wade Perkins and 
Eric Wright Pyle. 

Also Suzanne Randell, Mischa 
Ann Rodgers, Patricia Gail Ross, 
Tommy Charles Sewall, Kenneth 
L. Stamper, Timothy Lee Stevens, 
Rhonda Therece Terrell, Karol 
Anne Tetrick, Carla Sue Thorton, 
William Arthur Wells, Anson M. 
Whitton and Cheryl Ann Wilker- 
son. 

Phi Theta Kappa is a national 
junior college honor society. Stu¬ 
dents must have a 2.5 average, 
must be following a baccalaureate 
plan and must have an average of 
15 hours per semester, Exum 
said. “After joining, members 
must maintain a 2.0 average,” 
said Exum. 

New officers for Phi Theta 
Kappa will be installed at the 
initiation banquet, she said. 
Election of officers was March 22. 

“Members of Phi Theta Kappa 
take part in Career Day activities 
and usher at Honor’s Day and 
graduation,” said Exum. 

There are currently 22 mem¬ 
bers in Alpha Omicron Chapter of 
Phi Theta Kappa. 
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Genetic counseling can predict birth defects 


By DOROTHY WOODWARD 

The family tree is no longer just 
a parchment to which families 
point with pride. It has evolved 
into the family pedigree and is an 
important tool in the new field of 
genetic counseling. 

So says guest speaker Jim 
Lewis, director of the genetic 
counseling program at the Mental 
Health Mental Retardation Cen¬ 
ter of East Texas. He showed 
developmental psychology stu¬ 
dents how to construct a family 
pedigree. 

Chromosomes can hold the 
definitive answers to causes of 
strawberry marks and dwarfism 
and mental retardation. They are 
not caused by expectant mothers 
eating strawberries or dreaming 
of Snow White or being fright¬ 
ened by snakes. 

New chromosomes were dis¬ 
covered in 1956 which led to 
advances in genetic medicine. 
Genetic counseling “really got 
underway about 10 years ago,” 
Lewis said, “but in the past five 
years there have been many new 
advances in laboratory and medi¬ 
cal diagnosis.” 

Lewis came to Tyler when the 
East Texas program began in 
June 1975. He is a native of 
Cleburne, a graduate of McMurry 
College at Abilene, and received 
his master’s in social work at the 
University of Tennessee in Knox¬ 
ville. He is a member of the 
Academy of Certified Social 
Workers. 


Developing the family pedigree 
is the “first step” with indi¬ 
viduals or couples accepted for 
genetic counseling, Lewis said. 

Stressing that the clinic is 
“ultra-confidential,” he de¬ 
scribed some people who might 
seek counsel. 

A 23-year-old woman with two 
mentally retarded brothers wants 
to marry. She wants to know the 
risk of MR in her children. 

Married seven years, a couple 
in their late 20’s had a child who 
died a few hours after birth with 
congenital anomalies. They want 
to know the likelihood of losing 
the next child if they try again. 

Another young couple have a 
three-year-old son paralyzed be¬ 
low the waist and given two years 
to live. They want to know if they 
should have another child. 

And today it is probable these 
people can learn the risk they 
take-but it takes time. 

“A chromosome analysis takes 
three-and-one-half weeks and no 
one lab can do everything,” 
Lewis explained. 

Each parent gives at least 
24,000 chemical units to the child. 
There are 46 chromosomes in 
each cell except sex cells-which 
carry 23. Chromosomes carry 
bands of genes and “mutated 
genes will duplicate,” he said. 

Possible mutations will be in¬ 
dicated by the pedigree and this 
guides the genetic specialist in 
ordering specific analysis. 

“Since there are 3,000-5,000 
syndromes that can be identified 


German class to attend 


NTSU Truehlingsfest’ 


Nine members of the German 
foreign language class will enter 
“Fruehlingsfest” April 15 at 
North Texas State University. 

Entering from TJC will be Fred 
Beam, Teresa Fletcher, Kenny 
Hawthorne, Becky Holla way, 
Laura Hunt, Diane Narlo, Saied 
Shojaee, Lisa Wiger and Brian 
Young. 

The contest is organized by 
NTSU for junior and senior col¬ 
lege German students, says TJC 


instructor Bridget Mann. 

Students attending from TJC 
will present seven scenes from 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt’s “Der 
Besuch der Alten Dame.” 

“This is a biting satire on the 
corruption of man’s humanistic 
ideals by the exercise of money 
and power,” said Mann. 

The play was immortalized by 
Ingrid Bergman in the movie 
“The Visit,” Mann added. 



Sometimes we are creatures of habit. 
Sameness prevails all too often.. .espe¬ 
cially when it comes to eating. 

Consider the change millions of Amer¬ 
icans have already made. The change to 
Chick-fil-A. 

A golden brown boneless breast of 
chicken, seasoned to perfection, and 
served on a hot toasted, buttered bun. 

In this burger-crazy world where 
sameness abounds try Chick-fil-A. 




BROADWAY SQUARE 


by genetic syndromes, prelim¬ 
inary data is extremely important 
to the physician,” Lewis ex¬ 
plained. 

At the Tyler clinic data is 
gathered before patients first see 
a doctor at the monthly two-day 
clinic. The genetic physician and 
his nurse travel from Denton to 
three satellite clinics at Waco, 
Longview and Tyler. 

Lewis’ work is supportive. He 
is often called on for crisis 
counseling. His work is usually 
with people with “down syn¬ 
dromes.” 

“Statistically we estimate one 
out of every 600 live births to be a 
‘down syndrome’ child,” he said. 

Some recessive disorders occur 
with specific genetic combina¬ 
tions from both parents, but a 
strong gene in one parent can also 
offset a weak gene in the other 
parent. 

“Every birth has a 3 per cent 
‘down syndrome’ risk factor and 
this is increased if the mother is 
under 18 or over age 40,” he said. 

Lewis also talked about chil¬ 
dren physically or mentally handi¬ 
capped from birth. He believes a 
mother should stay with her child 
if the child must go to the 
hospital. 

“A child without its mother 
feels abandoned,” he said. 

He called on student nurses to 
be alert for trouble signs in these 
children. They occur in three 
stages. 

The first is protest-often verb¬ 
al. The next is despair, usually 
with weeping and moaning. 

The third and dangerous stage 
is detachment. The child shows 
no emotion.. 

“The third stage usually occurs 
at about seven days,” Lewis said, 
“and if the mother cannot stay 
with the child, a substitute moth¬ 
er should be provided before the 
third stage develops.” 

Genetic counseling must deal 
with the problem of superstition, 
too. 

“It is much easier to put 
mystical interpretations on ab¬ 
normalities than to face facts,” 


Lewis explained. 

He frequently hears that a 
defect is “the will of God,” but 
some superstitions are bizarre. 
He cited two. 

“Don’t give young girls onions 
to eat-it will cause sexual excite¬ 
ment,” and “tie nine ants in a 
bag around a baby’s neck to help 
with teething.” 

Lewis also hears many “far 
out” explanations for the birth of 
identical twins. The fact is they 
are determined within the first 
few days after conception. In¬ 


stead of separating into attached 
cells, the original cell will some¬ 
times completely separate into 
two identical cells. No one knows 
exactly \tfhy. 

Many new career opportunities 
are opening up because of genetic 
advances. Lewis said most of 
them require a degree in science, 
social work or microbiology. He 
named nurse geneticist, cyto- 
genetist (head of a genetic labora¬ 
tory), laboratory technician spec¬ 
ialist and social worker in genet¬ 
ics. 



Hang Ten* Swimwear • To Look Like foil Live 



Mitchell's 

3322 E. Fifth 

(Adjacent to Whitakers Gorcery) 


Left to right: 

Bandeau bra of Lycra with polyester/cotton trunk. $14.00 

Lycra crisscross tank. $1 7.00 

Bust-out of polyester/cotton interlock. $14.00 


2 and one-half miles east of TJC 
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Proper care essential 

Groom gives planting tips 


By EVELYN SWEENEY 

Inexpensive plant care-lights, 
water, feeding, repotting-is es¬ 
sential for house plants to thrive. 

So says Dale Groom, curator of 
the Bonna Bess Vaughn Con¬ 
servatory. He gives these tips and 
suggestions for growing and car¬ 
ing for plants. 

Groom says care for plants is 
relatively inexpensive but the 
purchase of tropical or house 
plants can be costly. “So it is 
necessary to know how to care for 
plants. 

Lighting is measured in foot- 
candles. Groom says plant owners 
could invest in a light meter to 
determine footcandles. Ferns and 



Chinese Evergreens do well in 
low light or from 50 to 500 
footcandles. 

Philodendron, peperomia, and 
dieffenbachia require from 500 to 
2,500 footcandles of light. Cacti, 
snake plant and Hedera require 
high light. Light may be provided 
by direct sun light or artificial 
lights, says Groom. 

How and when to water plants 
depends on the type of pot used, 
environment and the kind of 
plant. Groom says a plant should 
be watered “when it needs it.” 

Plants should not be contin¬ 
uously wet because the soil will 
sour and roots will rot. It is best to 
water in the mornings. Watering 
from the bottom is best as the 
roots will be thoroughly watered. 
This is done by placing the pot in 
a larger pot of water and soaking. 

Most plants will benefit from 
feeding. Groom says to feed or 
fertilize to maintain the size of 
plants in active growth. Groom 
suggests fertilizing every six 
weeks, but some fertilizers should 
be applied only every few 
months. 

Humidity is also vital to the 
health of the plant. Groom says 
low humidity leaves plants open 
to spider mites, water loss and 
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Has the best prices in Tyler on top brand 

• Jeans • Sportswear 

• Jean Suits • Shoes 

SAVE 40% to 70% 

MEN’S DISCOUNT SHOP 
1109 E. 5th-Tyler 


Open 9 TIL 6 


Next To Payless Shoes 


wilting. He suggests misting 
leaves to maintain high humidity 
to prevent wilting. He also advis¬ 
es against drafts. “Cold air 
blowing directly on plants will 
take away moisture,’’ he said. 

Most house plants do well 
outdoors in the summer, but 
should be moved inside soon after 
mid-October. Groom advises 
against placing them in direct 
sunlight unless they are sun 
lovers such as the Ficus. “Plants 
should not be left out if there is a 
chance of frost,’’ he said. 

As to containers, Groom says 
clay pots are suitable for most 
plants. They are porous and allow 
the roots to air. But clay pots are 
easily broken and tend to dry out. 
He suggests a plastic or ceramic 
saucer under clay pots to prevent 
water damage to table tops or 
carpets. 

Plastic pots also have advant¬ 
ages. They are lighter, easy to 
handle, easy to clean and do not 
promote the growth of algae. 
Plastic pots are also more decora¬ 
tive than clay pots. But beware of 
“a very decorative pot as it tends 
to distract from the plant in it.’’ 

Groom says growing plants in 
baskets is easy because the 
conditions are so good for it. 
Plants that do well in baskets are 
the moss rose, begonias, mari¬ 
golds, ferns and sedums. He 
suggests a slatted redwood and 
open wire basket. 

No matter what type of contain¬ 
er, drainage is important. If water 
is allowed to build up in the soil, 
salts can build up on the top and 
become toxic to plants. Most pots 
have a drainage hole and baskets 
also drain well, Groom says. 

Plants should be repotted when 
the roots of the plants push 
through the drainage hole or 
appear at the top of the soil. The 
plant should be placed in a pot 
that is from one to two inches 
larger in diameter. Groom sug¬ 
gests scoring around the roots 
and trimming the growth at the 
top to stimulate growth. 

To decorate a small space with 
plants, Groom recommends buy¬ 
ing a plant the size of the location 
rather than trying to grow the 
plant to fit the space. “Plants 
don’t grow as well in the house as 
they do in the greenhouses.’’ 
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Spring scent 

Too bad this plant already has an owner. Tyler sophomore 
Kathy Batten enjoys the fragrance of plants in the new Bonna 
Bess Vaughn conservatory. (Staff photo by Brenda Hooker) 

Soil can be bought or made 

The most important part of 
planting is potting soils, says 
Tony Fulcher, part time horti¬ 
culture technology teacher. 

Fulcher suggests several ways 
of preparing potting soils. One 
way is to buy a pre-mixed bag of 
soil and the other is to prepare 
your own. 

The regular pre-mixed soil 
consists of one half peat moss and 
one half pearlite for any size clay 
pot. These two ingredients are 
the potting media for most house 
plants. 

For cactus and succulents, 
potting media should be one part 
sand, one part peat moss and one 
part pearlite. Their main function 
is holding as much moisture as is 
needed by the plant. It also lets 
air into the soil and roots, so the 
plant will drain properly. 

Another way to prepare the soil 
is to dig the soil you need. 

Fulcher says this soil must be 
purified to remove most of the 
bacteria. To purify soil, put it on a 
cookie soil and bake it at 180 
degrees for 30 to 35 minutes. 

This should remove most of the 
impurities, Fulcher says. 

Fulcher doesn’t suggest saving 
money by buying cheap soils. 

“You may save a few pennies, 
but you may lose the plant.’’ 

Fulcher suggests one good pot¬ 
ting soil that is not very expensive 
is Baccto. 

“Proper care and maintenance 


Music World 


Sale on Records and Tapes 

"We cariy Craig C.B.’s and Stereos 
with a complete service shop 
to meet your listening needs” 

For better Theft Protection we engrave 
identification on C.B.’s or Stereos for only 50 cents 

GREEN ACRES VILLAGE-TROUP HWY-595-0103 


will keep the plant alive longer,’’ 
says Fulcher. “Don’t over water 
your plant as it will do more harm 
than good.’’ 

EASTER 

SPECIAL 

100% Beef Hamburger 
With 

"Choice Pickins” 
French Fries 

Dilly Fries or Onion Rings 

PIUS SMALL DRINK 
FOR ONLY $1 45 


Every Day 



Broadway Square Mall 
10:00 a.m. To 9:00 p,m. 
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Apaches to 'pitch' for win Saturday 
in a double header game at Paris 


Here it comes 

Apache hurler Mark Smith of Tyler goes into the stretch 
before releasing the pill to a Paris batter. The left-handed Smith 
pulled the Tribe’s nine out of a two-balls, no-strikes, bases- 
loaded drama to put Paris away 3-2 in the second game of a split 
bill. (Staff photo by Bruce Jones) 

NIRA chapter sponsors rodeo 
May 6-7 at Chapel Hill Arena 


The Rodeo Club will sponsor a 
rodeo at 7 p.m. May 6-7 in the 
Chapel Hill Arena. 

Chapel Hill Arena is five miles 
east of TJC on Highway 64. 

Club sponsor Kenneth Lewis 
said the rodeo will be open to all 
National Intercollegiate Rodeo 
members in the southern 
region. Non-NIRA members may 
purchase a club permit for $16 
which will be good for one show 
only, Lewis said. 

The permit does not cover entry 
fees. 

Approximately 300 contestants 
from 12 area colleges and uni¬ 
versities will compete in the 
rodeo. 

Each college will have a team 
competing for points to qualify for 
the nationals in June. 

Women’s events are barrel 
racing, break-away roping and 
goat tying. 


Events for men will be bare- 
back bronc riding, tie-down calf 
roping, team roping, saddle bronc 
riding, steer dogging and bull 
riding. 

The American Tobacco Com¬ 
pany will award scholarships to 
the top individuals in each event 
at the nationals. A $1,000 schol¬ 
arship will go to the college he 
represents. 

Scholarships totaling $150,000 
are awarded through the NIRA to 
over 10 regions. 

To be a member of the NIRA a 
student must have a “C” average 
in all college work completed 
during the last semester. He must 
also be a full-time student enroll¬ 
ed in 12 or more hours. 


By BEN BROOKS 
and LARRY EVERETT 

The Apache baseball squad will 
try to catch another double head¬ 
er victory when they play the 
Paris Junior College Dragons at 1 
p.m. Saturday in Paris. 

Last Tuesday the Apaches split 
a doubleheader with Paris by 
losing 12-2 and winning 3-2. The 
Apaches also captured a double 
header last Saturday with 5-0 and 
8-4 victories over Angelina Col¬ 
lege. 

In the Paris game, pitcher 
Mark Smith overcame a bases- 
loaded, two balls and no strikes 
count with no outs in the top of 
the seventh to promptly strike out 
the Dragons. This gave the 
Apaches a 3-2 victory in the 
second game of the double head¬ 
er. 

Paris won the first game 12-2 
on seven runs in the fifth inning 
to control the game. 

In the fifth inning of the second 
game, pitcher Mitchell Denson 
relieved Byron Hall after walking 
a batter and allowing a blooping 
single. 

In the seventh inning Smith 
relieved Denson who was two 
balls and no strikes behind Jeff 
Kinney. 

Smith then walked Kinney on 
two pitches and was two balls and 
no strikes behind the next Paris 
batter when a wild pitch crashed 
off Jim Gardenhire for a foul ball 
and Smith’s first strike. 

In the second inning the Apa¬ 
ches tied the score 2-2. Catcher 
Terry Hughes led off with a single 
and went to third base on a pass 
ball that moved center-fielder 
Kevin Newsome to first. New- 
some then stole a base after 


3 joggers break records 
during National P.E. week 


shortstop Jay Massa had 
grounded out. 

Hughes and Newsome scored 
on first baseman Bryan Adair’s 
pinch hit single. 

The Apaches scored the win¬ 
ning run in the fifth inning when 
reserve infielder Mike Mackey 
reached first on an error. Third 
baseman Johnny Villanueva hit a 
single, advancing Mackey to 
third. 

Mackey then went home on a 
wild pitch by Paris’ Doug Laster. 

The only hit the TJC hurlers 
gave up in the second game was 
an attempted bunt. 

Denson got the decision in the 
second game. 

In the Saturday game the Apa¬ 
ches won a 5-0 and 8-4 double 
header over Angelina’s Roadrun- 
ners. 

In the first game Apache 
pitcher Denson only allowed a 
single in each of the last three 
innings. In the first four innings 
the Roadrunners were hitless as 
Denson fired hot pitches. 

Adair led the Tribe in the 
second inning with a single. Then 
left-fielder Mark Thornton landed 
a triple and later scored on New¬ 
some’s sacrifice fly. 

The Apaches played stable ball 
the remainder of the game to win 
it 5-0. 

In the second outing, Apache 
right-handed pitcher Byron Hall 
hurled a two-hitter. 

Going into four innings Hall 
held the Roadrunners to a no-hit¬ 
ter until Angelina’s Wes Welch 
hit a single and Tommy Cox 
cleared the field fence on a 
two-run homer. This gave the 
Roadrunners a 4-0 lead. 

Igniting in the fourth inning the 
Apaches scored four runs to tie 
the game at four even. Mackey 
led the rally with a single and 
Villanueva then hit a sacrifice 
bunt. 

Following a balk call on Ange¬ 


lina’s pitcher Bobby Mock, Apa¬ 
che’s Gil Porter hit a line drive 
scoring Mackey on a single. After 
a walk to designated hitter Joe 
Highnote, Thornton connected for 
a three-run triple. 

Hits by Apaches Villanueva, 
Hughes, Highnote and Thornton 
in the bottom of the fifth helped 
secure the Tribe’s 8-4 win. 



GOT A TASTE 
FOR ADVENTURE? 
jjYou’ll find it in the Navy. You’ll- 
[ travel to exciting places. Work on] 
space age equipment. Get topi 
benefits, career training and 
[great future. For more informa¬ 
tion see: Larry, Jim or Vem 
at 

2525 E. Fifth St. 
or 

Call 592-2271. 


Three physical education stu¬ 
dents set jogging records in 
Fletcher Gibson’s physical edu¬ 
cation classes. 

Alberto Cruzan of Tyler and 
Walter Terrell of Daingerfield 
broke jogging records this month 
in the men’s division and Helen 
Blanton set a record in the 
women’s division. 

Cruzan and Terrell erased the 
old mark of 27 laps with 29 laps 
each. The 29 laps are equivalent 
to five and one-half miles in 30 
minutes. 

Jeff Tyler of Tyler previously 
held the old record at 27 laps. 

Blanton ran 13 laps, close to 
three miles, for the 30-minute 
record. 

Other top runs in the contest 
during National Physical Educa¬ 
tion Week were by: 

Tyler with 28 laps, Saied 
Shojaee of Tyler with 28 laps, 


Billy Dancer of Texas City with 27 
laps, Stephen Cook of Jackson¬ 
ville with 26 laps and Gary 
Garrison of Tyler with 25 laps. 

About 300 students were in¬ 
volved in the physical education 
program, Gibson said. 

“The emphasis of the event 
was on the fact that exercise is a 
determining factor in maintaining 
a good health during the entire 
adult life,’’ Gibson said. 
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Standing guard 

Pitcher Byron Hall covers 
home plate in a recent double- 
header with Paris Junior Col¬ 
lege Dragons. The Tribe will 
play Paris at 1 p.m. Saturday. 

(Staff phot by Bruce Jones) 


FOR RENT 

Sale or Lease 

♦Typewriters* 

IBM Factory Reconditioned 
Smith-Corona • Olivetti 



National Office 
Machines 

1101 E. Fifth Tyler 597-2368 


V 


S' 


S \\A D£ 

* 


Self Service Auto Center 

(SPACE & TOOLS FURNISHED, YOU DO THE WORK) 

9:00 A.M. - 8:00 P. M. 


ROBERT W. HUGHES 
PHONE 593-0729 


109 S. BECKHAM 
TYLER. TEXAS 75701 


ROOTS 


Know your faith—discover your heritage—find your roots—take Bible for 
College Credit—pre-register for one of the Religious Studies Courses offered 
during the Fall Semester 1977. 

DAY CLASSES 


RSP 111 A (Acts) 

Tuesdays 2:05 p.m. 

Matthews 

PBC 

RST 11A (Gospel of John) 

Wednesdays 2 p.m. 

Williamson 

MBC 

RST 113 (Old Testament) 

MWF 9 a.m. 

Beckendorf 

MBC 

RST 113 (Old Testament) 

MWF 10 a.m. 

Robinson 

BSU 

RST 113 (Old Testament) 

MWF 11 a.m. 

Heath 

CCC 

RST 123 (New Testament) 

MWF 8 a.m 

Matthews 

PBC 

RST 123 (New Testament) 

MWF 9 a.m. 

Robinson 

BSU 

RST 213 (Life of Christ) 

MWF 9 a.m. 

Heath 

CCC 

Rst 223 (Life of Paul) 

TTH 8:25 a.m. 

Robinson 

BSU 

RST 223A (World Religions) 

TTH 11:15 a.m. 

Heath 

CCC 

NIGHT CLASSES 

RST 113 (Old Testament) 

Thursdays 7:00 p.m. 

Heath 

CCC 

RST 123 (New Testament) 

Tuesdays 7:00 p.m. 

Warren 

MBC 


BSU-Baptist Student Union-Baptist Bible Chair 
CCC-Campus Christian Center-Church of Christ 
MBC-Methodist Bible Chair-Wesley Foundation 
PBC-Presbyterian Bible Chair-Fifth Street Presbyterian Church 
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From beauty pagents to youth camp 

Living keeps coed busy 


Greenery blossoms 
from spring warmth 


By WILLIAM BOATMAN 

Beauty pageants, public speak¬ 
ing, singing engagements, head¬ 
ing up activities at youth camps- 
all these may seem like quite a 
load. 

Not so for Krista Woodruff, 
nursing major from Athens who 
can boast experience in all these 
categories. 

The Athens High School grad¬ 
uate had been singing two years 
prior to coming to TJC and says 
she had no idea what was to 
come. Her sister Kim a few years 
before had been a finalist at the 
East Texas Junior Miss Pageant 
and Krista was not far behind. 

In 1976 Woodruff was the 
overall winner in the Ea$t Texas 
Pageant. Then came the state 
pageant in New Braunfels where 
she was the first runner up, 
winning the talent and “poise and 
appearance** competitions. 

“Naturally I was very shocked, 
overwhelmed and very glad for 
the experience. It especially help¬ 
ed my confidence for public 
speaking and performing,” she 
said. 

Woodruff says she went to the 


By JEFF DAVIS 

Between March and April eight 
days are set aside for “Pass- 
over,” a religious holiday cele¬ 
brated by Jewish people. 

The holiday has two meanings: 

It signifies the leaving of the 
Israelites from Egypt and it com¬ 
memorates a nature feast, as the 
first fruits of the field were 
offered at the Temple in Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

Jewish people celebrate for 
eight days, beginning with the 
15th day of the Hebrew month 
“Nisan,” which occurs between 
March and April. 

The first and last two days are 
full holidays, while the inter¬ 
mediate days called “Hoi Ha- 


East Texas Pageant mainly for 
the fun and experience of it. 
Although it was in the back of her 
mind, she never actually thought 
she would win. 

Just getting to the state pag¬ 
eant is the result of many long 
hours of work. 

“Only high school seniors are 
eligible and those interested must 
fill out applications and have a 
sponsor,” she said. The pageant 
provides most of the sponsors. 

The first step involves the East 
Texas pageant with 15 girls from 
the surrounding area. 

“The East Texas pageant takes 
in four Sundays and is actually a 
preliminary or rehearsal where 
we do the routines that must be 
performed at the state pageant,’* 
Woodruff said. 

The chosen few, 61 from across 
the state, then get together for 
the state final. 

The rating system for the event 
is divided, categorized and allot¬ 
ted a certain number of per¬ 
centages for an overall score 
deciding the winner. 

“Physical fitness, scholastic 
achievement and poise and ap¬ 
pearance count 15 per cent each 


moed” are lesser holidays, with 
work permitted on these days. 

An unleavened bread called 
“Matzah,” is eaten throughout 
the festival, symbolizing the 
bread aten by the Israelites on 
their departure from Egypt. 

Jesus was celebrating Passover 
the night of the Last Supper, as it 
stood as a foreshadowing of the 
redemption of man from sin 
through the death and resur¬ 
rection of Christ. This is cele¬ 
brated at Easter. 

A small comparison can be 
made between Easter and Pass- 
over. Easter is a church feast 
which signifies Jesus Christ’s 
resurrection. Passover signified 
the deliverance of Israelites from 
Egypt. 


toward the overall score,” she 
says. “Talent counts for 20 per 
cent and the judges interview is 
the most important at 35 per 
cent.” 

Originally from Oklahoma and 
then later moving to East Texas, 
Woodruff says her primary rea¬ 
son for coming to TJC was to join 
“Harmony and Understanding” 
the campus based singing group 
under the direction of J. W. 
Johnson. 

“New Harmony” is probably 
what the group is better known as 
especially at the beginning of the 
year since they took on new 
members,” she says. 

The singing group has the 
distinction of performing at such 
places as Texas Stadium, Fair 
Park Garden Center, the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas and the Fairmont 
in Dallas for a theater convention. 

“We will start singing in the 
future at area high schools and 
surrounding cities,” Woodruff 
says. 

The talented freshman is also 
active in a Christian Youth Foun¬ 
dation camp managed by her 
father on the east side of Athens. 

Through these activities she 
became officer of the Church for 
the Northeast area and one of the 
regional officers of the Texas- 
New Mexico area. “Youth offi¬ 
cers plan all the activities for the 
camps.” 

If that isn’t enough, she is also 
resident lifeguard at the lake 
located at the foundation on her 
father’s property. 

When she finds time Woodruff 
enjoys painting and macrame 
plus outdoor activities such as 
swimming and water skiing. 

“I like it here at TJC. I had a 
chance to go to Henderson Coun¬ 
ty Junior College but I wanted to 
get away from home and join 
‘New Harmony’,” she said. 

Despite her abilities in the 
performing field, Woodruff is 
concentrating on her major-nurs¬ 
ing. She also says she looks 
forward to quietly settling down 
one day and having a family. 

“It’s hard to make it in the 
performing fields,” she conclud¬ 
ed. 

But one thing is certain. Some 
hospital or clinic will find a 
talented nurse. 


I By BOBBIE EVANS 

Just a few short weeks ago 
all about us was dry, cold and 
lifeless. 

H As if with a magical want, 
H everything is now beautiful 
II and alive. Trees, lawns and 

I meadows previously robbed of 
their greenery by winter’s 
harsh cold are now alive and 
green once more. 

Vibrant colors of spring 
greet the eye. 

|§ Trees are in foliage and 
|| many have blossomed. 

If The deep lavender blossoms 

I of the redbud trees and the 
II striking white blossoms of the 
dogwoods are breath takingly 
|ji beautiful. 

|| The hot pink, light pink, 
|| white and red azaleas—Tyler’s 
|| most radiant flowers—let us 
|| know the long-awaited beauti- 
y ful season is finally here. 


An International Student Con¬ 
ference benefit Bike-a-thon and 
gospel concert will highlight Bap¬ 
tist Student Union spring activi¬ 
ties. 

“The Conference and fund¬ 
raising activities for our summer 
mission will show TJC students 
spiritual needs other than those in 
Tyler,” said BSU director Geno 
Robinson. 

“Each activity we have will 
help to broaden the horizon of the 
students,” he continued. 

The International Student Con¬ 
ference April 8-10 at Lakeview 
Camp in Palestine is sponsored 
by the Baptist General Conven¬ 
tion of Texas. Cost is $40 for 
couple with no child and $17.50 
for a single student. 

Robinson said last year more 
than 600 students from 60 coun¬ 
tries attended. Any interested 
student should contact the BSU 
by April 4. The BSU will arrange 
for transportation. 


Meadows are flanked by 
pale yellow, lavender and 
white wildflowers. This is the 
perfect time of the year for 
long strolls and viewing color¬ 
ful scenery. 

II 

White blossoms on the dog¬ 
wood trees amidst a back¬ 
ground of green is a sight to 
behold. Mother nature really 
knows how to create a scene. 

Beautiful spring days evoke 
a feeling of exhilaration. 
Spring makes one feel free and 
alive. It gives a new surge of || 
confidence. 

Birds are singing, bees are || 
buzzing and this is the season 
for love. || 

But the beauty of spring lies 
in learning to truly appreciate 
and enjoy it to its fullest. 

Spring is nothing short of a 
miracle as it is the handiwork 
of the Divine Master. 


Students in the benefit Bike-a- 
thon April 16 will ride 15 miles 
from campus to Lake Tyler. 
Students will then have lunch at 
Lake Tyler and “ride back in a 
truck,” Robinson said. 

Students will have pledge 
sheets they will fill out for “so 
much per mile.” All Texas BSU’s 
will pool their money to sponsor 
105 students to go into various 
out-of-state and out-of-country 
mission fields, he said. 

The gospel concert April 29 at 
Green Acres Baptist Church will 
begin at 7:30 p.m. It is also a 
fund-raising project for the sum¬ 
mer mission and it costs $1 per 
person. 

The Cruse Family from Jack¬ 
sonville and Carleta Hathcox 
Cates will perform at the concert. 

Other activities will include the 
free Agape luncheons at noon on 
April 13, 20, 27 and May 4. 

Also Monday April 18 and 25 
the BSU will have Bible studies. 


Passover celebration 
coincides with Easter 


Bike-a-thon is among 
BSU spring activities 


Churches invite you to worship Easter Sunday 



Calvary Baptist Church 

John H. Beards pastor 

CALVERY SOUTH UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN HERITAGE SOUTH 

“There’s A Sweet Sweet Spirit In This Place. 

592-8238 Broadway at Bow Streets 


MARVIN UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 



Umiftt AftfWist Ouirch- 

2107 WOODLAWN PHONE 592-0242 

TYLER. TEXAS 75701 


CHARLES MILLIKAN 
PASTOR 


Smith County Baptist Association 



300 W. Erwin 

Dr. Wayne McClesky, pastor 

Morning Worship 8:45-10:55 a.m. 

Evening Worship-6:30 p.m. 


3 Missions 

53 Cooperated Southern Baptist Churches 
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U.S. should keep 
Panama Canal 

The Panama Canal is a strip of land extending five miles on 
each side of the axis of the canal under jurisdiction of the United 
States by treaty with the Republic of Panama. 

Under terms of the 1903 treaty, Panama granted the United 
States perpetual sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

In 1974, the U.S. and Panama representatives agreed on 
principles for negotiating a new treaty which would set a date 
for giving Panama jurisdiction over the canal area, but give the 
United States the right to operate and protect the canal for a 
certain period. During this interim Panama would share in the 
revenues until a date is set for final transfer to Panama. 

As the controversy boils through Congress, Panama’s leftist 
strongman Omar Torrijos Herrara is intent on getting the 
United States out of the Canal Zone—ready or not. 

Strange as it may seem to some Americans, this may happen. 
The United States government has accepted the idea. For it, 
Panama would pay nothing. 

Should the United States give up the canal? 

Opponents make these points: 

• America acquired clear title to the Zone in 1903 with 
perpetual sovereignty. 

• American taxpayers have invested some $6.8 billion in the 
canal. Panama has contributed nothing. 

• Torrijos is a military dictator who could be overthrown at 
any moment. A successor government might tear up a new 
treaty and following the example of the oil producing countries, 
raise tolls to an exorbitant level. 

• It would be unworthy of a great country to capitulate to 
Panamanian demands simply because as some proponents 
suggest, it might encounter violence. 

Ever since its opening, the Panama Canal has operated as a 
service to the world. The average toll is $10,000—and American 
ships pay the same rate as others. The canal is self supporting. 
The modest profits are plowed back into improvements. 

It can be argued that the time has come for a new treaty. But 
the whole matter deserves hard scrutiny by the American public 
and Congress. 

It is imperative that the United States retain a large share of 
the responsibility for running the canal. 


, 




Congress does little work for big pay! 


By WILLIAM BOATMAN 


“A day’s work for a day’s pay” 
is a solid old maxim that doesn’t 
always apply--at least not to the 
recent federal pay hike. 

Congress voted to allow pay 
increases to federal employees, 
themselves included, without due 
legislative process. 

Sen. Jim Allen (D.-Ala.) mo¬ 
tioned an amendment to block the 
incoming pay raise but Congress 
cleverly tabled the measure and 
allowed it to become law unless 
acted upon prior to Feb. 20. 

Fifty-six senators voted to table 
Allen’s amendment while 42 vot¬ 
ed for it with tw6 members not 
doing anything. 

Promoters of the federal pay 
increase say employees of the 
government should be paid as 
much as workers in private in¬ 
dustry. And this is actually a 
written requirement adopted into 
federal legislation in 1962. 

Official comparisons are based 
on whatever private industry’s 
going rate is and federal em¬ 
ployees are paid accordingly. Un¬ 


fortunately, as has been revealed 
by the Washington Post, the 
comparison excludes 74 per cent 
of private industry. 

The jobs Congress compared 
itself to were high paying. 

Higher ranking officials would 
assume the role of company and 
corporate heads. 

But the government shouldn’t 
be a corporation out for the things 
corporations need to survive, 
such as profit ledgers. 

Possibly government employees 
too have gone beyond the realm 
of public servants. Instead they 
have become compelled with the 
same desires as the rest of the 
working class searching for a 
piece of the pie and the ‘‘Ameri¬ 
can Dream.” 

Pay hike forces say federal 
employees are vastly underpaid 
or at least were underpaid. They 
also claim the talent and quality 
of government employees has 
been dropping because of low 
salaries. 

Congressmen’s salaries were 
already higher than 95 per cent of 
the salaries of U. S. taxpayers 
prior to the pay hike. 

A commission on the operation 


of the Senate spent over a year 
and $500,000 tax dollars studying 
its work habits. 

Last year the Senate was in 
session 1,180 hours and 45 min¬ 
utes, an average of six hours and 
38 minutes for each day it met. 

Most sessions were on Tues¬ 
day, Wednesday and Thursday 
with the fewest on Friday. 

Only a dozen times all year 
were senators called on to meet 
before 9 a.m. and on 54 occasions 
they convened at noon or later. 

On 15 occasions, the Senate’s 
day ended before 2p.m. But more 
often sessions lasted until 4 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. Twenty-six times the 
Senate didn’t finish for the day 
until after 8 p.m. 

Similar characteristics are also 
the rule with certain Senate 
committees. Some met once dur¬ 
ing the entire year. 

Why should there be an in¬ 
crease for a salary that was 
already substantially higher than 
the rest of the U. S. population? 
Instead let us reconsider the roles 
played by the federal government 
and set a definite ceiling for those 
presently enjoying the benefits of 
being a government employee. 


TV distorts reality, attitudes 


By KENNY HAWTHORNE 

Though watching television is 
one of the nation’s most popular 


The if South Dakota area 
Comer 'naturally' surprising 


ByZOE SMOYER 

Southwest South Dakota is 
replete with natural phenomena. 
Around every bend lie surprises. 

The yellow Missouri River cuts 
South Dakota into two nearly 
equal sections. 

In the southwest of this section 
are the Black Hills which are 
really mountains. They are dense¬ 
ly forested except for the eastern 
edge. 

We entered this area as dusk 
fell and decided to rest for the 
night. 

We were moving from Seattle 
to Huntsville, Ala. It was the 
fourth night of the trip, so with 
some choice words to no one in 
particular, my husband again 
struggled to move eight plants of 
varying sizes from the car to the 
motel room. 

With three dogs underfoot 
asking for their supper and 
evening constitutional he was not 


feeling congenial. 

Where was I? I was luxuriating 
in the tub. I had driven the last 
five hours. 

Next morning we headed east. 

East of Harney Peak (7,242 ft.) 
are odd rock formations called 
The Needles. They are aptly 
named. Some come to a distinct 
point. They tower endlessly into 
the sky. 

This area is full of scenic 
mountains, ridges, canyons and 
waterfalls. 

Near Keystone in the Black 
Hills is the Mt. Rushmore Na¬ 
tional Memorial. 

Carved in granite are the heads 
of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson 
and Theodore Roosevelt. These 
faces are carved in the proportion 
of men 465 feet tall. 

I envisioned any one of these 
faces being carved. The immense 
scaffolding, men swarming over it 
like ants was mind-boggling. The 



To the Reader: 

Because of limited space, the 
TJC News accepts letters only 
from students and college em¬ 
ployees. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is deletion of poten¬ 
tially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
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very conception of this gigantic 
blending of natural and manmade 
artistry was exalting. 

There was a well-built red- 
brown American Indian, who 
appeared to be in his fifties. He 
was in feathered headdress and 
chief’s full regalia. 

When the tourists spoke to him 
he answered in an incompre¬ 
hensible tongue. But he told us, 
in a well-modulated tone, that he 
was a Columbia graduate and 
made $6,000 a season by posing 
for visitors. 

Between the Black Hills and 
the White River lie the famous 
Badlands. They extend along the 
river for 120 miles. 

Here ages ago was a salt sea 
which had streams flowing into it 
but no outlet. The bottom of this 
became a sandstone plain which 
was then deeply rooted. 

Today the Badlands are a 
labyrinth of tall columns and 
pinnacles and strange toadstool¬ 
like rock tables. The only vegeta¬ 
tion is buffalo grass. 

The harsh colors of these rock 
formations contrast vividly with 
the pale gray, cream and rose of 
the surrounding clay covered 
surfaces. 

This is a mecca for rock 
hounds. I stored three buckets 
full among the dogs, plants and 
luggage. 

Located a long distance from 
either ocean, South Dakota has a 
climate of extremes. But the 
climate is milder in the Black 
Hills which shelter the area. 

We’re going back some day. 


pastimes, too much can be un¬ 
healthy says English instructor 
Noamie Byrum. 

It’s availability, however, en¬ 
tices many viewers to watch more 
than is emotionally, physically 
and intellectually healthy. 

‘‘Instead of families picking out 
programs they really should see, 
they spend endless nights before 
the TV simply because they don’t 
exercise choice or initiative in 
finding something better to do. 
This over-viewing is a snowball¬ 
ing problem invisible to its victim 
and therefore difficult to over¬ 
come,” says Byrum. 

The problem may have begun 
after World War II when mothers 
began working instead of staying 
home constantly with their ba¬ 
bies. 

‘‘Many babies were left home 
in cribs or with maids or sitters,” 
says Byrum. According to stud¬ 
ies, babies that do not get plenty 
of physical stimulus when they 
were very young crave it when 
they get older. 

‘‘That’s not to say parents did 
not love their children, but these 
children didn’t get the loving and 
touching children may have had 
in earlier years.” 

Being older now they need 
something to happen to them and 
television vicariously supplies 
them the stimulus they want. 

‘‘The problem with getting 
stimulus from television is that it 
is frequently fake. Many things 
experienced through television 
are accepted as truths about life 
when they really aren’t.” 

This can be seen in people who 
watch serials or soap operas. 

“Many people know all the 
details of every person’s life on 
serials but don’t know anything 
about the people actually living in 
their neighborhood. Their emo¬ 
tions are intense. 

“They love the good guys, hate 
the bad and feel sympathy for the 
pathetic. When their child, how¬ 
ever, comes in with a cut finger, 
they are more concerned with 
Marsha having her baby than 
with the immediate needs of their 
child.” 


Emotions they should have 
been experiencing with their child 
have been wasted on television.. 

In many cases students watch 
television as an indirect act of 
rebellion. 

“Most students today feel 
powerless. They depend on their 
parents or a part time job for 
money and their teachers for good 
grades. They have little power of 
influence in either position. They 
want to rebel but don’t feel they 
can. Watching a show with char¬ 
acters who buck the system lets 
them experience these rebellious 
feelings. So they watch program 
after program that has the same 
plot.” 

Poverty-stricken children can 
suffer from watching television 
because most programs are di¬ 
rected at middle-to-upper-class 
Americans. The characters come 
from nice homes with good furni¬ 
ture and loving families. 

“Night after night they are 
visually thrust out of their poverty 
into middle class homes. They see 
people that possess the things 
they would like but can’t afford. 

“Because people on television 
don’t appear to work for what 
they have, after years of exposure 
the viewers think they shouldn’t 
have to either.” 

Byrum continued, “Television 
changes their attitudes toward 
working and therefore makes it 
even more difficult for them to be 
successful.” 

Byrum suggests people use 
television to their advantage. 

“Television should add a new 
dimension to your life, not be one 
in itself. Television will drain 
emotions or provide fake realities 
if you let it. 

A realization of the problem is 
the most important step in solving 
it. 

“Make watching television an 
event. Plan a week of viewing. 
Don’t just sit down and watch 
whatever is on. -Television is 
entertainment, not real life.” 

Statistics show nearly every 
home in America has at least one 
television. 
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